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HUON OF BURDEUX AND THE FAIRIE 
QUEENE. 

He was an Elfin borne, of noble state 
And mickle worship in his native land ; 

Well could he tourney, and in lists debate, 

And knighthood tooke of good Sir Huon's hand, 
When with King Oberon he came to Fary land. 

(Fairie Queene, 2. I. St. 6.) 

SINCE Warton, the commentators of Spenser have 
contented themselves with copying, substantially, 
his remark that this passage proves Spenser's acquaint- 
ance with the French romance, translated about 1525 by 
Lord Berners under the title of The Boke of Duke 
Huon of Burdeux, and first printed in the English form by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1534. Keightley in his Fairy 
Mythology (ed. Bohn) cites the book as one of the books 
which Spenser must have read, but goes no further. Dr. 
W. Mushacke, in his brief but comprehensive study : 
Beitraege zur Geschichte des Elfenreiches in Saga und 
Dichtung' although he notes 'die grosse Beleibtheit des 
durch die Bernesche Uebersetzung nach England verpfianzten 
Huon de Bordeaux? and discusses the probable influence 
of the romance in question upon Shakespeare's Midsummer's 
Night's Dream, does not even mention Spenser's Fairie 
Queene. The omission is the more remarkable since he 
does deal with another Fairy Queen, the well-known ballad 
in Percy's Reliques : one would have thought that title 
must recall its so much more famous duplicate, especially 
since if Shakespeare has once for all handed down the 
Fairy of Folk-belief, Spenser no less finally has perpetuated 
the Fay of Court-romance. The Midsummer's Night's 

1 Prigramm des Gymnasiums zu Crefetd. 1891. Progr. Nro. 430. 
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Dream and the Fairie Queene together complementarily 
complete the Fairy concept. 

I do not in this paper purpose to discuss Spenser's 
relation to the Fairy concept as it came to be developed 
in such Court-romances as the Huon, or exhaustively to 
trace Spenser's whole and particular indebtedness to the 
Huon itself. The former question is obviously important, 
and has been strangely passed by ; the latter question, as 
I shall hope to show, is vital for the understanding of 
Spenser's literary provenance. For the moment, however, 
I mean to consider only certain parallels between the 
Huon and the Fairie Queene, which seems to disclose a 
decidedly more intimate bond between the two works 
than has been (apparently) supposed. For clearness, I 
shall compare only the first book of the Fairie Queene 
with the first eighty -five chapters of the Huon, constitut- 
ing as those do the original Chanson de geste of Huon de 
Bordeaux. Parallels do not end here, but I am trying to 
prove indebtedness, not exhaust it. Still further to 
clarify the argument, I consider only the main line of 
action of the real protagonists in both stories. So elimi- 
nating, I daresay I weaken somewhat the cumulative 
evidence of detail which is to many more cogent than 
arguments prima facie more basic, but perhaps for their 
very roundness suspect. But enough of apology and 
explanation. 

The main plot of the original Huon turns upon the way 
Sir Huon accomplishes the seemingly impossible task of 
fetching for Charlemagne, among other things, a handful 
of hair from the beard of the Admiral of Babylon and 
four of his back teeth, besides killing his chief lord and 
thrice kissing his daughter before his face. This favorite 
romantic motive always necessitates a supernatural 
helper, for no mortal hero could possibly perform the 
task unaided. In this case the opportune deus ex machina 
is Oberon, the Fairy' King, who meeting Huon as the 
latter sets out on his grotesque quest, falls in love with 
him. Asked why he has so condescended, he replies : 
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' Huon, . . . know well / I loue thee well by cause of 
the trouthe that is in the / and therefore naturally I loue 
the.' ' Oberon then gives Huon the magic cup, which 
fills with life-giving wine whenever held by a man 'out of 
deedly synne,' — and the horn which, sounded, shall call 
Oberon and his Fairy knights instantly to the succor. 
The danger-signal, however, must be kept for dire need, 
on pain of Oberon's wrath and punishment. 

Proved by the cup without mortal sin, Huon is still 
human. He mistrusts Oberon's truth, and blows the horn 
to try him. Penitent before his enraged ally, who has 
been summoned frivolously, Huon pleads the enchantment 
of the cup, of which, he says, he must have drunk too 
freely. Oberon forgives, but forewarns his protege that 
he will suffer greatly, ' and all,' he says, ' by thyne owne 
foly." 

After various misadventures brought upon him by his 
own folly, Huon crosses the sea to Babylon upon the back 
of the obliging Fairy, Malabron, who, for a former 
disobedience had been temporarily changed by Oberon to 
a sea monster. Before departing, Malabron urgently 
advised Huon : ' alwayes be trew & say y e trouthe, for as 
sone as thou makest any ly thou shalt lese the loue of 
kinge Oberon.' 3 This injunction Huon promptly dis- 
obeys. Arriving at the first gate of Babylon, forgetting 
the magic ring which the Giant Galafre (by Oberon's 
connivance) had given him for the express purpose of 
entering Babylon, Huon lies to the Porter, calling himself 
a Saracen. In consequence of this disobedient deceit, he 
later blows the horn in vain : Oberon hears but will not 
come. The magic ring and the invulnerable armor 
(also by Oberon's connivance got from Galafre) permit 
him without bodily harm to accomplish his first two 
tasks, the slaying of the Admiral's chief lord and the 
kissing of his daughter, Esclaramonde, before his face. 

1 Ed. Early Eng. Text Soc, 1882-1887. Extra Series, Nos. XL, XLI, 
XLIII, L. Chap. 25, p. 72. 
8 lb. Chap. 27, p. 82. 
3 Chap. 36, p. 113. 
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At that stage, however, overwhelmed by numbers, Huon 
is disarmed, cast into a dungeon, and condemned to death. 
Oberon remains obdurate, but Esclaramonde, who loved 
Huon when 'she saw hym so fayre, & felte his mouth so 
swete,' l saves him from death by spreading the report of 
his being dead, and comforts him. Later, however, when 
Galafre's brother, Agrapart, harries the Admiral's Court 
in revenge for the murder of his brother, Huon is released 
and given back his armor, and finally defeats Agrapart. 
Then when Huon demands that the Admiral shall turn 
Christian, and blows his horn to enforce his threat, 
Oberon this time comes ; and by his aid Huon kills the 
obstinate Pagan, and carries off his daughter. Before 
leaving, Oberon lays a new command upon Huon that he 
shall not violate Esclaramonde until the Pope shall have 
married them at Rome. Again Oberon forewarns Huon 
of the misery that must come upon him because of his 
own self-will. True enough, Huon cannot long resist his 
passion for Esclaramonde. No sooner have they taken 
their pleasure together, than a terrific storm wrecks their 
ship and casts them naked upon a desert island. Soon 
afterward pirates land, and carry off Esclaramonde, leav- 
ing Huon bound to his fate. 

At this crisis, when human force or love can avail Huon 
nothing, Oberon at last yields to the mediation of the 
merciful Fairies, Gloriant and Malabron, and permits 
Malabron to go to Huon's aid, provided Malabron will 
himself expiate for Huon's sin by remaining a sea-monster 
twenty-eight years longer. Deposited by Malabron on 
the mainland, Huon falls in with the minstrel, Moufflet, 
whom in desperation he serves as ' varlett.' The minstrel 
appeals to him through a fellow-feeling. 'Syr', quod the 
mynstrell, ' I pray the come & ete with me, & kepe me 
company for thou shalt not fynde a more sorrowfull than 
I am." Rescued from this sorrowful condition by 
Gerames and his company, and restored to Esclaramonde, 
he and she and all their company journey to Rome. 

1 Chap. 38, p. 120. ! Chap. 51, p. 170. 
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There, after confessing and absolving Huon, and baptis- 
ing Esclaramonde, the Pope marries them and they set 
out for France. Here his brother's treachery brings 
Huon again into sore peril from the deceived Emperor. 
Oberon, however, now fully reconciled with the absolved 
hero, comes to his aid with his Fairies, first daunts and then 
placates Charlemagne. Before taking his final departure, 
Oberon obtains a promise from his at last triumphant 
protege that in four years time the latter will come to 
Oberon's Court in Fairyland, there to receive Oberon's 
kingship: Oberon himself is to withdraw into Paradise. 

Such in outline is the story of Huon in the original 
chanson de geste, the rest of the 194 chapters in the final 
version being much later accretion. From this outline 
it is not difficult to extract the main motive : a knight 
starts out upon a difficult quest, fortified by his own purity 
of purpose, sustained from above, and clad in more than 
iron invulnerability. Left alone with himself, he doubts 
his invisible ally; and when his doubt leads him into 
faithlessness to his promise, avoids the responsibility, 
laying it to mystery or enchantment. Again and again 
he asserts his own self-judgment, his own self-will, against 
the judgment, the will of the all-wise one. Each time he 
falls into deeper misery in consequence; each time he is 
saved from the consequences of his own folly by the 
diligence of a faithful human love, or by the intercession 
and atonement of a more thai* human pity ; until at last 
he is forced to see that the final victory is to be won 
through his own effort indeed, but not by his own 
strength alone. At the last, when the Emperor had 
sworn not to go to bed without hanging and quartering 
Huon, Huon humbly prays to Christ for aid : ' A very 
god & man, as I beleue veryly that thou dydst dye on the 
holy crosse to redeeme us all, & that on the thyrd day 
thou dyddyst ryse fro deth to lyfe, I requyre the humbly 
in this grete nede to socoure me." In short, courageous 
deeds are the principal agency of Huon's final triumph, 

'Chap. 82, p. 255. 
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but the intervention of Oberon is none the less essential, — 
indeed not only his all-powerful intervention, but also in 
default of that refused, of the lessor mediation of Esclara- 
monde's love, of Gloriant's and Malabron's pity, and of 
Malabron's atonement. In Christian terms the gist of all 
is : Salvation is not won, but given ; but it is given to the 
most worthy. 

1 hope I am not called upon to prove this maxim to be 
the gist of Spenser's moral allegory. He who skims the 
Fairie Queene must read it so. 1 Nor do I conceive it 
needful to outline the plot of the first book of the Fairie 
Queene : To show how closely in Indian file Spenser's ' fine 
footing' follows the Huon, I may, however, exhibit a 'bor- 
dereau ' of parallels between the essential steps of the 
main plot of the first part of the Huon and of the first 
book of the Fairie Queene. I may repeat that the follow- 
ing parallel column is in no wise exhaustive: it intends 
simply to equate the main, the dramatically significant, 
steps of the two arguments. 

Fairie Queene, Bk. I. Huon of Burdeux. 

I. By the magic of the Cup, Huon i. By the magic of Archimago 
is made to doubt the truth of Oberon. George is made to doubt the truth of 
(Chap. 26.) Una, committed to his care by Glor- 

iana. (It must be remembered that 
Una is Truth personified, and that 
Spenser in Bk. 2. 10. st. 76. makes 
Gloriana the daughter and successor 
of Oberon, King of Fairyland.) (C. 
2) 

1 One statement of the maxim is in the following stanza : 

What man is he. that boasts of fleshly might 

And vaine assurance of mortality. 

Which, all so soone as it doth come to fight 

Against spirituall foes, yields by and by, 

Or from the field most cowardly doth fly ! 

Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill, 

That thorough grace hath gained victory : 

If any strength we have it is to ill ; 

But all the good is God's, both power and eke will. 

(1. 10. 1) Cf. also 1. 8. 1 ; 2. 11. 30. 
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Huon of Burdeux. 

2. George warned against Duessa, 
i. e. Deceit, by Fradubio. (C. 2) 

3. By the help of Duessa, i. e. De- 
ceit, George enters the Sinful House 
of Pride. (3) 



Fairie Queene, Bk. I. 

2. Huon warned against deceit by 
Malabron. (Chap. 36.) 

3. By lying to the Porter, i. e. by 
deceit, Huon enters Babylon, the 
stronghold of unbelieving pride (the 
Admiral and most of his people die 
rather than believe in the Christ. 46.) 
(36 seq.) 

4. Huon defeats, but does not slay, 4. George defeats, but does not 
the giant Agrapart, who comes to slay, Sansjoy, who comes to avenge 
avenge his brother, Galafre, previous- his brother, Sansfoy, previously slain 
ly slain by Huon. (42.) by George. (4-5) 

5. Huon, aided by Oberon the 5. George, advised by Una's Dwarf, 
Dwarf, overcomes the Admiral and overcomes the seductions of Lucifera, 
leaves his Palace with Esclaramonde, and leaving her House is soon re- 
his daughter. (46.) joinedby her disguised votary Duessa. 



6. Recreant to his knightly oath to 
Oberon, and shaming Esclaramonde 
by deflowering her before marriage, 
Huon in consequence is left naked 
and starving upon the Pirates' Island. 
(46-48.) 



6. Recreant to his knightly oath to 
Gloriana, and shaming Una by his 
lust for Duessa, George in conse 
quence is left naked and starving in 
Orgoglio's dungeon. (7) 



7. Oberon, entreated by Gloriant 7- Arthur, Gloriana's representa- 
and Malabron, sends Malabron to tive, entreated by Una, goes to rescue 
rescue Huon, Malabron atoning in George, atoning by his own great risk 
his own person for Huon's sin. (1.) and miraculous escape from defeat for 

George's sin. (8) 

8. Moufflet, the 'man of sorrow,' 8. 'Despair' persuades the now 
persuades the now miserable Huon miserable George to do his bidding, 
to become his ' varlett.' (58.) (9) 

9. Rescued by Esclaramonde and 9. Rescued by Una, George goes 
her companions, Huon goes to Rome, to the House of holiness, where 
where he is confessed and absolved he is confessed and absolved by 
by the Pope. (52.) Dame Coelia. (10) 

10. So reconciled with Oberon, and 10. So reconciled with God, and 
aided by him, Huon finally achieves aided by Him (Spenser now breaks 
his initial task, — he overcomes the away from allegorical machinery), 
unjust Emperor. (83.) George finally achieves his initial 

task, — he slays 'the old Dragon.' 
(") 
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Fnirie Queene, Bk. I. Huon of Bur deux. 

II. Huon and Esclaramonde so n George and Una are happily 
come into their own, but Huon prom- married, but soon George remembers 
ises to come to Fairyland in four that he had promised Gloriana to re- 
years. (84.) turn to her Court in Fairyland after 

killing the Dragon. (12) 

In the sequel, Huon and Esclaramonde both go to 
Oberon's Court at the appointed time, and are given 
Oberon's throne, Arthur, the rightful heir, 1 being, after 
some demur, put off with the kingdom of Boulquant and 
dominion over the Fairies of Tartary. Apparently, 5 this 
means that while Huon rules in the Earthly Paradise of 
Momur, poor Arthur is relegated to the regency of Hell. 
Thus the author of the Huon, having blackened one great 
central hero of the Middle Ages, Charlemagne, as a gulli- 
ble and unjust tyrant, so balancing — in Parallel No. 10 
above — Spenser's Dragon, the arch-fiend himself, — now 
blackens the doom of the other central hero of the Middle 
Ages, King Arthur. 

Now Spenser had no concern for Charlemagne ; but 
Briton's Arthur is another matter. George, Huon's 
counterpart, may be summoned to return to Gloriana's 
Court after he has achieved his earthly quest, but it is 
Prince Arthur who is finally to return and share her 
throne. In the sequel to the Fairie Queene which Spenser 
promised in his letter to Raleigh, Arthur was to be King 
of Fairie Land, and to show framed in his person the 
' Polliticke Vertues.' Thus is Arthur reinstated in his 
birthright. 

1 In the Huon, Oberon says he is the son of Julius Caesar and Morgan le 
Fay. Since Morgan is Arthur's sister, Arthur must be Oberon's uncle, and, 
Oberon being to all appearances a bachelor, therefore his heir. Oberon 
had in fact promised Arthur his throne, and excuses his altered will by say- 
ing Arthur had not arrived in time. (Chapter 156, a.) 

2 Boulquant, Bolgara or Bolghar — northernmost limit of the habitable 
world. (Huon. ed. cit. p. 812.) This was commonly accepted as site of 
Hades. (Cf. J. Rhys, Arthurian Legend. Oxford, 1891, p. 240.) I cannot 
say if 'Fairies of Tartary' are directly of 'Tartarus,' i. e. Hell. But so- 
F. Q. 2. 7.44. 
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Instead, however, of following the genealogy of the 
Huon, and simply making Arthur, as he was in that, 
Oberon's direct heir and successor, Spenser indirectly 
reinstates him by means of Gloriana, Oberon's daughter 
and Arthur's betrothed. The reasons for this change are 
of course obvious : it placed a central love romance as 
the pivot of the whole action, and gave an opportunity to 
compliment Queen Elizabeth and her suitor, his patron — 
Leicester. 1 The only difference between the functions of 
Oberon and Gloriana is that Oberon, as becomes a 
knightly king, generally intervenes in behalf of the dis- 
tressed knight himself : whereas the Queen of Fairyland 
sends her deputy Arthur. Indeed Oberon himself 
deputes Malabron in several instances to act for him. 

As to the name Gloriana, Spencer tells us in the Letter 
to Raleigh that he means by it Glory. Perhaps we 
should not try to go behind his word : but it is at least 
striking that the Fairy in the Huon, who from the very 
beginning (Chap. 24) tempers Oberon's severe justice 
with his own gentle spirit of mercy, bears the name 
Gloriant,. If there is any difference marked between 
Oberon and Gloriana, it is in the womanly quality of 
mercy attributed to the latter. 3 Spenser could not very 
well explain this significance of the name Gloriana with- 
out going into the whole question of his indebtedness to 
the Huon, which he may have preferred not to do, or 
which to a generation brought up on the Huon might 
have been a work of supererogation. 

1 One wonders how Spenser, had he lived to write his sequel, in which 
Arthur was to have married Gloriana, would have got over the embarrassing 
fact that Elizabeth did not marry Leicester after all. 

8 E. g. Huon speaks of the Fairie Queene as 

.... My Soveraine, 
Whose glory is in gracious deeds, and ioyes 
Throughout the world her mercy to maintain. 

(FQ. 2.2.43.) 
Her annual feast of 12 days is a feast of mercy for all comers. 
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Unless I am mistaken, then, Spenser drew from the 
Huon of Bur deux the chief outlines and characters of his 
romantic fairy world, so opposed to the general folk- 
concept of fairies and fairyland ; and in the first book of 
his poem follows step by step the dramatic presentation 
of the same motive as developed in the original chanson 
de geste of Sir Huon. If this radical indebtedness has 
been proved, no one will cavil at the numerous parallels 
of detail that offer in the portions of the two works com- 
pared, nor be surprised at further borrowings both of 
character and incident from the subsequent chapters 
of the voluminous romance. At the same time, not to 
encumber my main argument with side issues, 1 prefer to 
reserve other parallels to another occasion. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 

Harvard University. 



